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WORLD  CIGARETTE  OUTPUT 
CONTINUES  TO  RISE  IN  1959 

World  cigarette  output  totaled  2,103  billion  pieces  in  I959--85  billion 
pieces  or  k.2  percent  more  than  1958  and  30  percent  more  than  the  1951-55 
average . 

Australia,,  the  third  largest  market  for  U.  S.  leaf,  manufactured  about 
90  percent  more  cigarettes  in  1959  than  the  1951-55  annual  average.  Tobacco 
industries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Soviet  bloc  countries  manufactured  about 
h0  percent  more  cigarettes  in  1959  than  the  1951-55  average.  Cigarette 
output  in  Western  Europe,  North  America,  and  South  America  is  increasing 
at  about  half  the  rate  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  United  States,  with  U90  billion  pieces,  led  the  world  in  cigarette 
production  in  1959*    This  represented  23.3  percent  of  the  world  total. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  Mainland  China,  combined,  produced  about  as  many  ciga- 
rettes as  the  United  States  in  1959*    Western  Europe  produced  18.8  percent 
of  the  world  total.    The  rest  of  the  world  produced  only  3^.6  percent  of  the 
total  in  1959*    The  world's  10  largest  cigarette  manufacturers  in  1959  were 
the  United  States,  Mainland  China,  Soviet  Union,  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
West  Germany,  Brazil,  Poland,  Italy,  and  France,  l/ 

DENMARK  IMPORTS  LESS 
TOBACCO  THIS  YEAR 

Danish  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  totaled  12.5  million  pounds 
during  the  period  January-June  1960--down  11  percent  from  the  lk.1  million 
pounds  imported  during  the  first  6  months  of  1959*    The  U.  S.  share  of  the 
total  declined  from  51  percent  in  January -June  1959  "to  hQ  percent  this  year, 

YUGOSLAV  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
DOWN  SHARPLY 

Shipments  of  Yugoslav  tobacco  dropped  to  35 «6  million  pounds  in  1959 
from  the  1958  record  high  of  51*1  million. 

Greatly  reduced  takings  by  the  United  States  and  other  countries  were 
not  offset  in  increases  by  France,  Poland,  and  Egypt. 


1/  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FT  8-60  containing  fuller  details  of 
cigarette  output  in  individual  countries  is  available  from  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Telephone:    DUdley  8-2^5,  Room,  5922. 
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YUGOSLAVIA:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  1957-59 


Country 

•  * 

:     1957  : 

•  • 

•  « 

1958 

:  1959 

•  1 

•  t 

:      1,000  : 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:    pounds  ; 

pounds 

:  pounds 

«  * 

8,252  • 

12,302 

«    »   a    e    »   «    a                ^*  5  O^l 

:  5,^ 

•                          =—  —  1 

^-,896 

:  3,551 

1 1       "~»  ry  1—7 

2,251  ; 

2,998 

 :     1,5^3  : 

^,310 

■  2,537 

11,  Uu 

1,880 

 :     1,587  : 

2,139  : 

:  1,871* 

13^32 

^,982 

»  < 

51,096 

35,618 

RHODES IAN  FLUE -CURED  TOBACCO 
SALES  PROGRESS  RAPIDLY 

Sales  of  1960--crop  Rhodesian  flue-cured  tobacco  are  progressing 
rapidly  at  the  Salisbury  auctions.    Through  August  25  (21  sales  weeks), 
about  166  million  pounds  had  been  sold,  at  an  average  price  equivalent  to 
U2.9  U.  S.  cents.    For  the  corresponding  period  in  1959,  sales  totaled 
138  million  pounds,  at  an  average  of  1*1.1  cents. 

SWITZERLAND  CONTINUES  FIXED  PRODUCER 
PRICE  FOR  BREADGRAINS  AT  LAST  YEAR'S  LEVEL 

The  Swiss  Government  has  fixed  producer  prices  for  i960  breadgrains  at 
the  same  levels  as  those  for  the  k  preceeding  crop  years.    The  Federal 
Government,  through  its  agency,  the  Wheat  Administration,  is  the  sole 
buyer  of  domestic  breadgrains.    This  agency  formerly  was  also  the  sole 
legal  buyer  of  imported  breadgrain.    Its  import  monoply  rights  were 
abolished  on  January  1,  i960.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  15, 
I960 . )  ~ 

The  producer  prices  for  the  i960  crop  in  Swiss  Francs  (1SF  equals 
23.3  U.S.  cents)  per  100  kilos  (220.^6  pounds)  follow:  wheat,  69. 00  Class 
I,  68.00  Class  II,  66.50  Class  III,  63. 50  Class  IV,  and  60.00  Class  V; 
rneslin  (mixtures  of  rye  and  wheat),  61.75  Class  I  and  58. 50  Class  II;  rye, 
57.00  and  spelt,  62.00.    In  addition,  mountain  farmers  receive  bonuses 
ranging  according  to  altitude  from  SF  3. 00  to  7. 00  per  100  kilos. 
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The  fixed  producer  prices  are  above  world  market  levels.    However ,  the 
Wheat  Administration  sells  the  grain  to  millers  at  about  world  market  prices. 
Its  selling  prices  from  January  1  to  May  1,  i960  ranged  from  h2. 52  to  ^3.15 
SF  per  100  kilos  for  Class  1  wheat ,  kl-60  to  U2.5O  for  Class  II  wheat  and 
3U.9O  to  35.65  for  rye. 

Switzerland's  breadgrain  imports  are  limited  by  regulations  which 
during  1959-60  required  each  miller  to  use  a  quantity  of  domestic  bread  grains 
equal  to  60  percent  of  the  total  domestic  and  foreign  grain  milled  in  1958-59. 
No  increase  in  this  rate  is  expected  in  I96O-6I  because  of  reported  crop 
damage  by  heavy  rains  during  the  harvesting  periods ,  and  losses  from  sprout- 
ing. 

Because  of  quality  damage  to  the  i960  wheat  crop  Switzerland  will  prob- 
ably require  substantially  larger  quantities  of  high  protein  wheat  to  upgrade 
domestic  wheat  in  I96O-6I.     In  addition ,  if  a  substantial  share  of  the  crop 
has  been  lost  by  sprouting ,  it  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  imported  filler 
wheat ,  such  as  lower  protein  Hard  Red  Winter.    Swiss  wheat  imports  in  1959-60 
totaled  299>000  metric  tons,  of  which  23^,000  tons  came  from  Canada  and 
25,700  tons  from  the  United  States.  The  balance  came  mainly  from  Argentina, 
the  Soviet  Union,  France  and  Italy. 

In  addition  to  a  duty  of  3»0  SF  per  100  kilos,  wheat  imports  are  subject 
to  a  license  tax  of  1.10  SF  per  100  kilos  for  soft  wheat  and  2.50  SF  per  100 
kilos  for  durum  wheat.    Freeing  of  wheat  imports  from  government  monopoly 
is  expected  to  result  in  substantially  increased  sales  of  U.S.  wheat  in  that 
market.     Imports  of  flour  for  human  consumption  are  barred  as  a  means  of 
supporting  domestic  mills, 

BAHIA  (BRAZIL)  CASTOR  BEAN 
PRODUCTION  UP  SHARPLY 

Castor  bean  production  in  Bahia,  Brazil,  in  i960  is  estimated  as  being 
somewhere  between  77^000  and  88,000  short  tons,  or  substantially  more  than 
last  year's  relatively  small  outturn  of  less  than  50^000  tons.  Normally, 
Bahia  produces  about  k-0  percent  of  Brazil's  annual  production  of  castor  beans. 

Following  heavy  rains  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  3^  i960), 
2  weeks  of  sunshine  early  in  July  brought  a  temporary  increase  in  shipments 
of  seed  to    Salvador.        However,  as  of  early  August,  the  weather  had  wor- 
sened again  resulting  in  delayed  transportation  and  declining  arrivals  of 
seed. 

Oilseed  crushers  from  Sao  Paulo  have  been  appearing  in  Bahia  as  large- 
scale  buyers.    This  seems  to  substantiate  to  some  degree  recent  reports  of 
damage  from  frost  to  the  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana  Crops. 
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DANISH  POULTRY  MEAT 
EXPORTS  UP  SHARPLY 

Exports  of  Danish  dressed  poultry  increased  56  percent  during  the  first 
half  of"  i960,  totaling  35,61+8,000  pounds  compared  with  22,8ll+,000  pounds 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1959'    West  Germany  took  87  percent.  The 
greater  exports  may  be  accounted  for  both  by  increased  broiler  production 
and  slaughter  of  hens  due  to  lower  egg  prices  during  the  first  3  months  of 
i960. 

INDONESIA  REVISES  ITS 
EXCHANGE  SYSTEM 

Indonesia  has  revised,  effective  August  29,  i960,  its  system  of  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates.    The  20  per  cent  exchange  tax  on  all  exchange 
receipts  has  been  abolished,  and  the  number  of  effective  exchange  rates 
reduced  from  7  to  5« 

Imports  are  classified  in  2  categories,  A  and  B.    Class  A,  or  "essential' 
imports,  are  divided  into  3  subcategories  with  surcharges  of  0,  25,  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  official  rate  giving  the  following  effective  exchange  rates : 
rupiahs  per  US  dollar  for  basic  needs,  including  rice;  56.25  rupiahs  per 
dollar  for  raw  materials  and  capital  equipment;  and  72  rupiahs  per  dollar 
for  textiles  and  other  good.    Detailed  commodity  lists  for  the  fifferent 
import  rate  categories  are  not  yet  available.    Class  B  or  "less  essential" 
imports  are  subject  to  a  rate  set  from  time  to  time  by  the  Bank  of  Indonesia; 
initially,  it  is  200  rupiahs  per  dollar.    Previously,  imports  were  classified 
in  6  groups  subject  to  surcharges  ranging  from  0  to  200  per  cent,  giving 
exchange  rates  ranging  from  U5  to  135  rupiahs  per  dollar. 

Exports  now  receive  the  official  rate  of  1+5  rupiahs  per  dollar,  and  a 
flat  10  per  cent  export  tax  is  collected  by  customs  on  the  f .o.b.  value  of 
all  exports.    The  rate  for  specified  invisibles  and  some  capital  transfers 
is  at  the  official  rate  plus  a  100  per  cent  transfer  tax,  giving  an 
effective  rate  of  90  rupiahs  per  dollar. 

FINLAND  IMPORTS  MUCH  GRAIN 
UNDER  BILATERAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Of  the  19  currently  effective  bilateral  trade  agreements  to  which 
Finland  is  a  party,  11  involve  grains  and  grain  products.    The  table  below, 
which  lists  the  grains  and  grain  products  to  be  imported  by  Finland  in 
i960  under  the  11  agreements,  shows  that  the  one  with  U.S.S.R.  is  the  most 
imports.    All  of  these  agreements  also  list  many  other  commodities. 
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Finland:    i960  imports  of  grains  and  grain  products  under  bilateral 

trade  agreements 


Exporting 
country 

\                                         i960  Imports 

|Grains  and  grain  products 

\  Quantity 

U.S.S.R. 

:  Wheat 

:Rye 

:Corn 

:0ther  grains  : 
!Wheat  bran 

:ll+0,000  metric  tons 
:  50,000 

•  35,000      "  " 
12,500      "  " 
34,000 

Poland 

:Malt,  and  barley  for  ! 
malting  ! 

No  quantities  fixed 

Czechoslovakia 

Corn  starch  '. 
Hops  : 
Malting  barley  : 
Malt 

100,000  metric  tons 

*!-00, 000  Czech  crowns  ($55,550) 

No  quantity  fixed 

100,000  Czech  crowns  ($13,890) 

Hungary  : 

Rice  ! 
Wheat  bran  ! 

No  quantity  fixed 
11         11  11 

Rumania  > 

Corn  and  other  grains  ! 

2  million  Russian  rubles  ($500,000) 

Bulgaria  ' 

Corn  ! 
Rice 

3,000  metric  tons 
700 

Yugoslavia 

Corn  : 

No  quantities  fixed 

Communist  China  ! 

Corn,  buckwheat,  other  ! 
grains 

Quantities  not  separately  indicated 

Spain  ! 

Rice  ! 

$1,000,000 

Morocco  > 

Feed  grains  (unspecified)  '< 
Rice 

No  quantities  fixed 
11         it  11 

Tunisia  '• 

Grains  (unspecified)  : 

According  to  demand 

The  reduction  in  Finland*s  imports  of  Soviet  wheat  from  235>000  metric  tons 
in  1959  to  1 1+0, 000  tons  in  i960  is  due  to  the  relatively  large  stocks  of  Soviet 
wheat  which  this  country  already  has  on  hand.    Finland  still  gets  the  bulk  of 
its  grain  imports  from  the  Soviet  bloc  because  it  depends  principally  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  market  for  its  industrial  products. 


In  October  1959  Finland  and  U.S.S.R.  signed  a  new  5-year  agreement  which 
provides  for  the  following  annual  imports  by  Finland  during  the  calendar  years 
1961  through  1965  -  wheat:    180,000-250,000  metric  tonsj  rye:  60,000-80,000  tons 
corn:  30,000  tons;  wheat  bran:  5>000  tons. 

AUSTRALIA'S  WHEAT  EXPORT  SUBSIDY  COST 
EXPECTED  TO  INCREASE 

The  Australian  government's  wheat  export  subsidy,  which  will  total  about 
5,000,000  ($11.2  million)  in  1959-60  (December -November ) ,  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets ,  April  11,  i960)  is  expected  to  rise  sharply  during  the  next  2  years. 
It  is  estimated  it  will  reach£l6, 21+7,000  ($li+.0  million)  in  I96O-6I  and  about 
£  12,01+7,000  ($27.0  million  )  in  I96I-62. 
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The  current  year  is  the  first  one  during  which  the  government  has 
found  it  necessary,  under  the  three  5-year  wheat  stabilization  plans  which 
have  been  in  operation  since  19^8,  to  subsidize  the  exportation  of  wheat  at 
Commonwealth  Treasury  expense.    The  currently  effective  plan  ends  with  the 
1962-63  crop. 

Australian  Wheat  growers  must  deliver  their  wheat  to  the  Wheat  Board 
for  marketing.  The  guaranteed  price  is  paid  for  all  wheat  sold  for  domestic 
use,  and  for  up  to  100  million  bushels  exported.  In  years  when  the  price 
obtained  for  exported  wheat  exceeds  the  guaranteed  price,  the  grower  pays 
a  proportion  of  the  difference  into  a  Wheat  Stabilization  Fund.  When  the 
export  price  is  less,  the  fund  is  drawn  upon  to  offset  the  difference.  The  law 
limits  this  fund  to  a  totalof  £20.0  million  ($^.8  million). 

However,  if,  when  the  export  price  is  less,  the  money  in  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund  should  be  insufficient  to  enable  the  Wheat  Board  to  pay  the  farmers 
the  difference,  the  law  requires  the  Commonwealth  Treasury  to  supply  the 
deficiency.    The  reasons  why  government  subsidization  of  wheat  exports  is 
necessary  in  1959-60  are:    (l)  an  increase  of  k&.  (3«7  cents)  to  ihs.  lOd. 
($1.66  per  bushel)  f .o.r.  Australian  ports  in  the  guaranteed  price  paid 
growers  for  this  season's  cropj  (2)  lower  world  wheat  market  prices;  and 
(3)  near-exhaustion  of  the  Wheat  Price  Stabilization  Fund. 

The  estimated  increases  in  the  export  subsidy  cost  in  I96O-6I  and  I96I-62 
are  due to  expected  continuing  increases  in  the  annual  guaranteed  minimum 
producer  wheat  price  (which  is  required  by  the  law  to  be  equal  to  the  calcu- 
lated national  average  cost  of  wheat  production)  without  corresponding  in- 
creases in  the  world  market  prices.    On  the  basis  of  100,000,000  bushels  of 
exports,  the  subsidy  cost  per  bushel  will  be  11.2  cents  in  1959-60,  ih  cents 
in  1960-61  and  27  cents  in  I96I-62. 


MANILA  FACES  POULTRY 
GLUT,  THEN  SHORTAGE 


Manila's  meat  market  is  likely  to  have  a  chicken  surplus  until  November 
and  then  face  a  poultry  shortage  for  about  a  year  because  of  improperly 
mixed  chicken  mash,  according  to  a  Philippine  press  report. 

The  Broiler  Raisers  Cooperative  Marketing  Association  estimates  had 
feed  has  affected  1.5  million  culled  birds  and  a  million  layers.  Philippine 
pnultrymen  are  expected  to  slaughter  all  chickens  affected  by  the  feed, 
causing  a  glut  on  the  market.    A  drop  in  egg  production  is  also  expected. 
Egg  prices  have  almost  doubled  in  Manila  as  a  result  of  a  sudden  drop  in  out- 
put during  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  bad  feed  has  not  been  determined,  but  is  reported 

to  have  come  from  a  firm  milling  ho  percent  of  the  Philippine  poultry  pro- 
ducers' needs. 
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DOMINION  WOOL  PRICES 
CONTINUE  DIP  IN  AUGUST 

The  I96O-6I  wool  auction  season  opened  in  Australia  during  August  with 
prices  considerably  below  those  of  the  previous  season.    Average  Dominion 
wool  prices  in  August  were  lower  for  the  fourth  successive  month  and  were 
generally  the  lowest  since  March  1959  as  a  result  of  reduced  demand  in  most- 
major  markets. 

August  levels  were  from  3  to  10  percent  below  June  and  about  10  to  20 
percent  below  a  year  ago.    Smaller  declines  were  registered  by  coarse  wools 
which  further  narrowed  the  gap  between  these  and  fine  wools--ref lecting  re- 
latively strong  demand  for  coarse  wools  from  carpet  manufacturers  and  other 
users. 


WOOL:    Clean  cost  per  pound,  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom,,  based 
on  auction  sales  in  Dominions  l/  and  London,  specified  months 


Grade  \ 

1959  j 

i960 

August  \ 

April  ' 

May  * 

June 

July  : 

1 
t 

August 

70's 

:     1.2k  ' 

:     1.21  : 

1.16  : 

1.1k  • 

1.11  : 

1.02 

6k*  s 

!  1.19 

1.16  : 

1.09  : 

1.07  '« 

.96 

60's 

:  1.13 

:     1.06  : 

1.00  : 

l.oo  : 

.97  : 

.90 

58' s 

:  I.05 

:       .99  ' 

.95 

:       .95  : 

•  92 

:  .86 

56' s 

:  .95 

:       .96  : 

:       .93  ' 

2/    .93  ! 

:  .85 

:  .85 

50' s 

:  .86 

:  .88 

:  .86 

:  2/  .86  ' 

.79 

:  .79 

U8's 

:  .Qk 

:  .82 

:  .79 

:  2/  .79 

:  .78 

:  .77 

k6*B 

•  .83 

:       .79  ' 

•  .78 

:  2/  .78 

:  .77 

:  .76 

l/  Includes  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
2/    Nominal  quotations. 


New  Zealand  Wool  Commission  (London  Agency). 


DENMARK  TO  STEP  UP  PROMOTION 
OF  MEAT  EXPORTS 

Denmark  has  begun  to  collect  a  levy  of  6  crowns  (87  cents) 
head  of  cattle  slaughtered  or  exported  alive.    The  returns  are  t 
used  for  export  promotion.    No  levy  is  being  collected  on  veal  c 
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LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS 
UP  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Ml  classes  of  Australian  livestock  increased  in  numbers  during  the 
year  ending  March  31,  i960.    Cattle  numbers  increased  over  1  percent  during 
the  year  to  16,510,000  head  but  are  still  not  up  to  the  level  of  1957  and 
1958. 

The  increase  was  brought  about  by  a  sharp  decrease  in  slaughter.  The 
past  summer  was  drier  than  normal  and  although  feed  was  scarce  there  was  a 
tendency  to  hold  as  much  stock  as  possible  on  the  ranches. 

Excellent  rains  during  the  late  winter  point  to  a  favorable  spring 
season.-    As  a  result  Australia  continues  to  have  a  relative  beef  shortage 
with  very  high  prices.    Reduced  cattle  slaughter,  particularly  cows  and 
heifers  during  the  past  year,  and  the  favorable  grazing  prospects  point 
to  a  fairly  large  increase  in  cattle  numbers  and  relatively  low  slaughter 
during  the  current  marketing  year. 

Slaughterers  in  Queensland  had  a  short  killing  season  last  year.  During 
the  winter  chilled  beef  began  being  shipped  from  the  North  Queensland  killing 
plants  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney  for  the  first  time.    Normally  all  this  beef 
except  that  for  local  consumption  is  exported. 

Livestock  Numbers:    Australia,  March  31,  1955-60,  with 
percent  change  from  previous  year 


Year  [ 

Sheep  [ 

Cattle  ; 

Hogs 

Number  ' 

Change  ' 

Number  : 

Change  ' 

Number 

Change 

1955....' 
1956....' 
1957.... 
1958.... 

1959.... 

i960  l/. 

1,000  head! 
130,8^9  i 

139,12^ 
1^9,802 

:  11+9,315 
i  152,686 
:  155,200 

Percent  ' 

>  +3  : 

>  +6 
:  +8 
:  0 
:  +2 
;  +2 

1,000  head' 
15,601  ' 
15,836 
17,200 
•  16,900 
:  16,280 
:  16,510 

'    Percent  ' 
:       +2  : 
:  +2 
:  +9 

:  -2 
:  -1+ 
:  +1 

1,000  head 
:  1,297 
:  1,166 

:  1,325 
:  i,k2h 
:  1,298 
:      1, teC- 

Percent 
:  +8 
:  -10 
:  +ik 

•  +7 
:  -9 

;  +9 

l/  Preliminary. 


Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 
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The  gradual  rise  in  sheep  numbers  since  191+6  shows  no  indication  of 
ending.    Numbers  increased  2  percent  during  the  year  to  a  record  155.2 
million  head.    This  increase  took  place  at  a  time  when  sheep  and  lamb  slaugh- 
ter was  rising.    An  exceptionally  good  lamb  crop  in  most  areas  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  gain.    A  moderate  increase  in  lamb  and  mutton  product- 
ion during  I96O-6I  is  probable. 

Hog  numbers  recovered  from  the  drop  last  year  and  were  up  9  percent 
during  the  year  to  l.k  million  head  or  about  the  same  as  in  1958*  Hog 
production  is  being  encouraged  by  the  general  high  level  of  meat  prices  and 
relatively  low  grain  prices. 

HIDE  SHORTAGE  REPORTED 
IN  AUSTRALIA 

The  Leather  Trades  Review  (London),  reports  the  Australian  leather 
industry  is  faced  with  a  hide  shortage  as  a  result  of  reduced  cattle  slaugh- 
ter and  the  Queensland  drought.    Tanners  have  even  made  purchases  in  New 
Zealand. 

Normally,  Australia  is  a  substantial  exporter  of  hides  and  a  major  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  world  hide  markets,  particularly  Japan. 
Australian  exports  of  cattle  hides  in  1958-59  (July -June)  were  73  million 
pounds,  of  which  31  million  pounds  went  to  Japan. 

Kangaroo  skins  have  been  in  steady  demand  and  best  quality  skins  have 
brought  about  88  cents  a  pound,  slightly  below  the  record  levels  of  last 
year  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  September  28,  1959) •    Crocodile  skins 
are  also  in  strong  demand  and  prices  are  expected  to  be  above  last  year's 
Australian  record  of  $1  an  inch  (about  $10  per  skin). 

ARGENTINA  TO  WAGE  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  FOOT-AND-MOUTH 

Argentine  authorities  have  decreed  that  all  livestock  north  of  the 
^Oth  parallel  must  be  vaccinated  for  foot-and-mouth  disease  before  they  can 
be  moved  or  slaughtered.    The  area  south  of  the  parallel  is  reported  to  be 
free  of  the  disease. 

This  is  the  first  major  move  in  a  nationwide  program  aimed  at  complete 
eradication  of  the  disease  in  Argentina.    The  main  livestock  producing  areas 
are  affected  by  this  action. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany,  large  importers  of  Argentine  beef, 
have  expressed  concern  about  importing  meat  from  a  country  where  this  in- 
fection is  so  extensive  . 
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If  the  eradication  campaign  is  successful,  Argentina  may  be  in  a 
position  to  export  carcass  beef  to  the  United  States.     Imports  of  lightly 
salted  boneless  beef  and  veal  from  Argentina  were  curtailed  last  year 
(see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  September  7,  1959)*    U.S.  imports  of  fresh 
or  frozen  meat  from  Argentina  (beef,  veal  and  pork)  have  been  completely 
prohibited  since  April  17,  1930* 

PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC  REDUCES 
FREE  MARKET  EXCHANGE  RATE 

Effective  September  12,  the  Philippine  Government  reduced  the  exchange 
rate  for  transactions  in  its  controlled  "free  market"  from  3«20  pesos  to 
3.00  pesos  per  US  dollar.    This  was  a  further  step  in  the  government's 
program  of  gradual  decontrol  of  foreign  exchange  transactions  which  was 
initiated  April  25,  i960. 

The  free  market  rate  applies  chiefly  to  invisibles  and  capital  move- 
ments, but  it  also  covers  "less  essential"  imports  which  account  for  about 
10-15  percent  of  total  imports.    A  25  percent  exchange  tax  is  applicable 
to  imports  in  this  category;  thus  the  effective  exchange  rate  has  been  re- 
duced from  h.00  pesos  to  3*75  pesos  per  dollar. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  principal  import  rate  of  2.50  pesos  per 
dollar . 

NETHERLANDS  PROMISING 
MARKET  FOR  U.S.  HONEY 

A  combination  of  factors  has  made  prospects  for  exporting  United  States 
honey  to  the  Netherlands  particularly  promising  at  this  time. 

With  domestic  production  of  honey  irregular  from  year  to  year  due  to 
climatic  variations,  the  Netherlands  depends  upon  imports  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  natural  honey  requirements.     In  1958  and  1959,  Netherlands 
imports  of  honey  averaged  U.3  million  pounds  annually.    This  year,  imports 
may  be  higher  due  to  the  considerably  smaller  local  production.  Production 
of  honey  has  been  held  back  by  abundant  rain,  fewer  hours  of  sunshine,  and 
accidental  killing  of  bees  by  insecticides  used  in  spraying  cole  seed  fields. 

American  honey  has  always  been  popular  in  the  Netherlands,  constituting 
about  one-fourth  of  the  honey  imports.     Only  Cuba  has  exceeded  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  supply.    Other  favorable  factors  are  the  rise  in  prices 
of  good  quality  fruit  jams  relative  to  natural  honey,  the  growing  demand 
for  natural  honey,  and  increasing  prosperity  in  general. 
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DRY  PEAS  SET  COMMERCIAL 
EXPORT  RECORD 

U.S.  Dry  Pea  exports  for  the  year  ending  July  31  set  a  commercial  export 
record  of  2.2  million  bags,,  up  50  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  a 
year  ago,  and  almost  double  any  previous  year  in  history.     Europe  took  1.^ 
million  bags,  and  of  these  the  United  Kingdom,  the  largest  U.S.  market,  took 
almost  1  million.    Latin  American  markets  received  over  half  a  million 
with  Venezuela  taking  over  200,000  gags  of  these.    Cuba  and  Brazil  are  other 
good  markets.    Canada  got  99,000  bags,  about  half  being  seed.    The  remaining 
75,000  bags  went  to  Africa  and  Asia. 

U.S.  exports  of  dry  peas,  August  1959  -  July  i960 


Country  of  [Dry  ripe  green [Dry  ripe  other)      Seed  Total 

destination         :  :  : 


:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

:  bags  1/  :  bags  1 /  :  bags  l/  :  bags  l/ 

North  America:  :  :  :  : 

Canada  :  8  '•  kl  :  50  :  99 

Latin  America:  :  :  :  : 

Venezuela  :  :  2.65  :  1  :  227 

Cuba  :  ic4  =  8  :  :  112 

Brazil  :  8U  :  9  :  k  97 

other  :  20  :  108  :  11  :  130^ 

Total  :  26Q  :  290  :  16  ;  575 

Europe  :  861  :  73  :  30  :  96K 

United  Kingdom  :  )±i  :  ^38  :  5  ±Qk 

Germany,  West  :  33  :  62  :  1  :  96 

Netherlands  :  87  :  72  :  22  :  l8l 

Other  :  :  ,  ;  _  :  r— - 

Total  : ~  1,022  I  3^5  V W  \  __Vj25_ 


Other  countries  in ... ;  .  :        ■■  :  :  : 

Africa  and  Asia  '.  hi  •  27  -7        »  75 

Grand  total   . 1,3^0"      ■         TaS"^  131  ■ -~  2, Yf* 


1/    100 -lb.  bags. 

GHANA  COCOA  PURCHASES 
FOR  1959-60  SET  RECORD 

Total  cocoa  purchases  from  farmers  in  Ghana  for  the  1959 -60  crop 
(October-September)  totaled  to  316,865  tons  (709,777,600  pounds),  the 
largest  amount  in  Ghana  history. 

Unexpectedly  high  purchases  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  season 
(which  ended  August  25)  are  attributed  to  early  harvesting  of  next  year's 
main  crop.    The  I96O-61  crop  outlook  reportedly  continues  bright,  with  the 
season  officially  beginning  September  23. 
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FRENCH  DRIED  PRUNE 
PACK  DOWN 

The  i960  dried  prune  pack  in  France  is  now  estimated  at  only  5*300 
short  tons,  about  half  the  size  of  the  large  1959  pack,  now  estimated  at 
10,500  tons.    It  is  also  materially  below  the  5-year  average  (1953-57) 
of  7,700  tons.    As  a  result  of  the  smaller  pack,  French  imports  this 
season  may  be  2,000  tons  greater  than  last  season. 


PRUNES,  DRIED:    France,  supply  and  distribution, 
1958-59>  1959-6°j  and  forecast  I96O-6I  marketing  years 


Item                 ;    1958-59  ; 

1959-60  ; 

Forecast 
1960-61 

JShort  tons  ' 

Short  tons  ' 

Short  tons 

•  1 

100  « 
10,500  - 

2,600  ; 

300 
5*300 

k,6oo 

• 

•  1 

13*200 

10,200 

•  * 

• 

• 

:      1*200  j 
:    11*700  ; 
:  300 

|  800 
9,200 
200 

■ 

:    1^,200  : 

10 . 200 

French  imports  in  1959-60  totaled  2,587  short  tons.    United  States 
was  the  main  supplier  with  1,732  tons,  while  Yugoslavia  supplied  practi- 
cally all  of  the  balance  with  836  tons. 


In  view  of  the  large  1959  crop,  exports  were  heavier  than  usual, 
amounting  to  1, 2*4-2  tons.    The  Netherlands,  Algeria,  and  West  Germany  were 
the  main  customers. 

While  the  French  trade  generally  agrees  that  France  will  be  short  of 
prunes  during  the  I96O-6I  season,  most  traders  are  conservative  as  to 
potential  imports  of  U.S.  prunes  because: 

(1)  French  importers  are  not  permitted  to  import  fully  processed  and 
packaged  U.  S.  prunes.    The  importation  of  natural  condition  prunes  is 
permitted  but  these  have  to  be  turned  over  to  French  processors. 

(2)  When  the  costs  of  transportation,  the  tariff  duty  (22  percent), 
and  processing  are  added  to  the  current  U.  S.  price  of  prunes,  the  resul- 
ting price  is  not  particularly  competitive  in  comparison  with  French  and 
Yugoslav  prunes. 
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The  French  trade  feels  that  the  U.  S.  share  of  France's  prune  imports 
would  he  greater  if  the  French  government  liberalized  processed  U.  S.  prunes. 


PRUNES,  DEIED:  France,  foreign  trade,  1958-59  and  1959-60 

marketing  year  if 


Country- 

;  1958-59 

• 

[  1959-60 

•  « 

:         Short  tons 

•  < 

Short  tons 

Imports  : 

1  * 

•  t 
• 

1,732 

. . . . :                62  : 

0 

5 

:  836 

Ik 

• 
• 

2,587 

Exports : 

• 

• 
• 

'  313 

:  85 

:  215 

:  331 

:  88 

210 

■ 

:  1.2k2 

1/    Year  beginning  August  1. 


YUGOSLAV  PRUNE  ESTIMATE  REDUCED 

The  i960  dried  prune  pack  is  now  estimated  in  Yugoslav  trade  circles  at 
approximately  10,000  short  tons.    This  is  less  than  half  of  an  average  (1953- 
57)  pack  of  21,200  tons.    However,  there  is  a  substantial  carryover  of  prunes 
from  the  bumper  1959  production  of  59.300  tons. 

SMALL  DRIED  APRICOT  PACK  IN  IRAN 

The  i960  dried  apricot  pack  in  Iran  is  estimated  at  only  7.500  short 
tons  compared  with  1^,000  tons  in  1959  and  13.500  tons  in  1958.    Spring  frosts 
seriously  reduced  the  apricot  crop.    Dried  apricot  average  production  (1953- 
57)  is  9,200  tons. 
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Complete  1958-59  export  data  indicate  that  Iran  exported  11,372  tons  in 
that  marketing  year  with  Germany  again  by  far  the  largest  outlet.  France, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Iraq  continued  to  be  the  next  most  important  customers. 


APRICOTS,  DRIED:    Iranian  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
1957-58  and  1958-59  marketing  years  l/ 


Destination 

1957-58  ! 

•  < 

1958-59 

:         Short  tons  : 

•  1 

Short  tons 

•                0  \ 

276 

1  H77 
-i-,Uf  I 

Q,0k6  : 

iQk 

. . :              593  : 

983 

l,5*+0 

1,039 

69 

17*+ 

502 

137 

U09 

..:  73 

:  358 

• 

:  11,372 

l/    Marketing  year  August  23  to  August  22. 

2/  Iranian  statistics  do  not  differentiate  between  East  and  West  Germany. 
However,  shipments  were  mainly  to  West  Germany. 


GREEK  RAISIN  ESTIMATE  LOWERED 

The  i960  Greek  raisin  pack  is  presently  estimated  at  only  31,500  short 
tons.    This  is  less  than  half  of  the  large  1959  pack  of  6U,000  tons  and 
well  below  the  1953-57  average  of  55,000  tons. 

As  earlier  reported,  the  sultana  crop  on  the  island  of  Crete  suffered 
severe  losses  due  to  an  unusually  heavy  attack  of  downy  mildew  (plasmopara 
viticola) .    Crete  normally  has  dry  weather  during  the  early  summer  but 
this  year  there  were  abundant  rains  during  May,  June,  and  early  July. 
Though  growers  in  Crete  normally  spray  only  2  or  3  times;  this  year,  however, 
many  of  them  reportedly  sprayed  as  often  as  10  times  but  were  generally  un- 
able to  save  their  crop.    Although  there  was  also  a  rain  during  drying 
time --on  August  21 — it  is  not  believed  to  have  caused  much  damage  to  the 
fruit  in  the  dry  yards  because  good  weather  prevailed  thereafter. 

According  to  unofficial  estimates,  the  sultana  pack  may  amount  to 
20,000  short  tons  in  Crete  and  10,000  tons  on  the  Mainland;  about  1,500 
tons  of  the  rosaki  and  tachta  varieties  will  also  be  produced. 
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Exports  from  the  1959  pack  may  have  totaled  over  55,000  short  tons 
despite  considerable  marketing  difficulties  during  the  1959-60  season.  The 
Soviet  Union  reportedly  purchased  over  16,000  tons,  compared  with  average 
annual  Soviet  purchases  of  only  3,000  tons.    The  1959-60  export  volume  was 
attained  only  at  the  cost  of  substantial  losses  to  the  Greek  Government  since 
30,000  tons  had  been  purchased  from  growers  at  supported  prices. 

The  carryover  into  the  1960-61  season  is  only  about  1,500  and  has 
reportedly  been  already  committed.    No  difficulty  is  expected  in  disposing 
of  the  i960  pack. 

CUBAN  FRUIT  EXPORTS 
TO  U.  S.  LOWER 

During  August  Cuba  reported  exports  of  2.6  million  pounds  of  avocados 
to  the  United  States  compared  to  3.8  million  pounds  last  year. 

Grapefruit  exports  normally  start  in  August,  but  the  first  car  was 
shipped  for  export  on  September  12  this  year.    The  Cuban  season  will  be  short 
as  it  usually  ends  the  latter  part  of  September  when  the  Florida  season 
begins . 

CUBA  PURCHASES 
SEED  POTATOES 

INRA  has  reported  the  purchase  of  Uo,000  cwt.  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
in  the  United  States  and  165,000  cwt.  from  Canada. 

i960  ARGENTINE  DRIED  FRUIT  ESTIMATES 

The  most  recent  estimates  of  the  i960  dried  fruit  pack  in  Argentina 
confirm  earlier  forecasts  of  production  (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April 
11,  i960).    The  dried  prune  pack- - Argent ina1 s  main  dried  fruit  export  item-- 
of  7,600  short  tons  is  above  last  year's  volume  and  also  above  average. 
Raisin  production,  at  6,600  tons,  is  above  the  1959  and  1958  level  and  about 
average . 


Item 

0 

Average 
!    1953-57  , 

• 

:  1958 

:  1959 

i960 

• 
• 

:  Short  tons 

: Short  tons 

Short  tons 

:  Short  tons 

• 
• 

 •  V 

1,800 
:     8,800  : 

2,200  : 
:  800 

:  1,300  < 
:      6,500  ; 

5,000 

1,000  : 

1,100 
7,600 
6,600 
1,000 

l/    Included  in  raisins. 
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U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS  TO  LATIN 
Al^ERICA  UP;  IMPORTS  DOWN 

U.  S.  Agricultural  exports  to  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30 ,  i960  amounted  to  $1+95  million,  an  increase  of 
about  $36  million  above  1958-59 .     It  was,  however,  $27  million  below  1957-58. 
Most  of  the  increase  in  1959-60  was  in  wheat  grain  shipments  to  Brazil  and 
Uruguay . 

Cuba  continued  in  first  place  as  a  market  for  U.  S.  agricultural  exports 
in  Latin  America,  taking  $121+  million  worth  of  commodities,  a  decline  of  $20 
million  from  1958-59 •    The  biggest  decline  was  $12.5  million  of  milled  rice, 
although  there  were  sizable  decreases  in  lard,  tallow,  and  other  products . 
Wheat  grain,  however,  showed  an  increase  of  $3«^  million,  more  than  offsetting 
the  drop  in  flour. 

UNITED  STATES:  Agricultural  Trade  with  the  20  Latin  American  Republics, 
Fiscal  Years  ending  June  30,  1958,  1959  and  i960 


Exports 


Country 


.'1957-58  !  1958-59.'l959-60 


Imports 


1957-58  .'1958-59  .'1959-60 


Million  dollars 


Mexico  :  120.3 

Guatemala  :  9.2 

El  Salvador  :  5.3 

Honduras  ;  3.9 

Nicaragua  :  3.6 

Costa  Rica  :  5.2 

Panama  :  11.1 

Cuba  :  1I+9.6 

Haiti  :  7.9 

Dominican  Republic .... :  6.1 

Colombia  :  37.7 

Venezuela  :  81.9 

Ecuador  :  5.7 

Peru  :  21.0 

Bolivia....  :  3.8 

Chile  :  18.8 

Brazil  :  27. 1 

Paraguay  :  0.1 

Uruguay  :  2.2 

Argentina  :  1.3 


Total  •  ^Pl  I 


72.2 
9.3 

5.^ 

3.9 
3.7 
5.7 

10.0 

lM+.l 
6.8 

5.5 

2I+.9 

87.I 
5.7 

19.5 
1.8 

9.9 
37.0 
0.2 

5.9 
1.0 


1+59.6 


59.1 
9.6 
5.h 
3.6 
2.6 
6.0 
9.8 
123.7 

7.3 
5.5 

20.6 

93.3 

20.3 
5.5 
16.3 

6h.6 

0.3 

32.8 

l+.o 


^95.2 


213.3 
70.1 
1+0.6 
23.6 
21.1+ 
30.1 
17.8 

1+1+2.1 

20.5 
71.2 

325.0 

1+1.9 
52.1 

28.3 
1.2 

W3 
5^0.1 
2.8 
6.1+ 
96.O 


2,pl+8.8 


228.8 

57.5 
1+6.1 
23.1 
12.7 
3^.6 
16.7 
1+25.8 
11.0 

59-7 
303.0 

31.9 
52.9 
35.8 
1.8 

5.9 
517.9 

5.9 
1^.5 
123.9 


2,009.5 


186.1+ 
59.2 
29.6 
21.0 

13.5 

28.0 
18.0 

1+23.9 
11.9 

61.5 
265.3 
20.3 
57.8 
30.6 
1.8 
h.l 
531.7 
h.9 
13.3 
88.3 


1,871.7 
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Venezuela  vas  the  second  market,  taking  $93  million  worth  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.    Exports  to  that  country  increased  by  $6.2  mil- 
lion, half  of  it  in  dried  milk  and  infants  and  dietetic  foods.    Wheat  grain 
increased,  while  wheat  flour  decreased  due  to  the  construction  of  flour 
mills  in  Venezuela. 

Brazil,  which  occupied  fourth  place  in  1958-59*  moved  into  third  place 
with  $65  million,  an  increase  of  $28  million.    The  shipments  of  wheat  grain 
alone  went  from  $30  million  in  1958-59  to  $59  million  in  1959-60,  most  of 
it  under  Title  I  of  Pulic  Law  ^80.    Mexico  dropped  to  fourth  place  with 
$59  million,  the  decline  being  accounted  for  largely  by  lower  corn  and  bean 
shipments.  Uruguay  moved  from  tenth  position  in  U.S.  agricultural  export 
trade  with  the  20  Latin    American  Republics  in  1958-59  to  fifth  position  in 
1959-60,  an  increase  of  $26.8  million.    Wheat  shipments  which  were  negligible 
in  1958-59  were  $13.6  million.    Other  increases  were  in  barley,  corn,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.    Most  of  the  increases  were  under  Title  I.  of  Public  Law  U80. 

U.S.  agricultural  imports  from  the  Latin  American  Republics  amounted 
to  $1,872  million  for  fiscal  year  I959-6O,  down  $138  million  from  I958-59. 
The  value  of  coffee  imports  alone  decreased  from  $976  million  in  1958-59  "to 
$915  million  in  1959-60,  due  partly  to  lower  coffee  prices. 

Of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  Brazil  is  the  number  One  U.S.  source 
of  agricultural  products  with  $532  million,  an  increase  of  $1^  million  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year.    Raw  coffee  accounts  for  $^+35  million  of  this. 
Larger  imports  of  bananas  from  Ecuador  account  for  an  increase  from  that 
country.    These  increases,  however,  were  more  than  compensated  for  by 
sharp  declines  in  imports  from  Mexico,  Colombia,  Argentina,  Venezuela,  and 
El  Salvador.    The  decreases  were  largely  in  coffee,  bananas,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products. 

U.S.  RICE  EXPORTS 
HIGHEST  IN  3  YEARS 

U.S.  rice  exports  in  the  1959-60  (August-July)  marketing  year,  at 
20,577*900  cwt.  (100  pounds)  in  terms  of  milled,  increased  50  percent  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  were  the  largest  since  1956-57.    Nearly  half  the 
exports  went  to  Asia. 

Rice  exports  for  dollars  were  the  highest  since  195^-55 >  amounting  to 
nearly  h-0  percent  of  U.S.  exports,  according  to  preliminary  data.  There 
was  also  a  gain  in  shipments  under  government  programs. 

Exports  for  foreign  currency  nearly  tripled  those  of  1958-59  an(i  com- 
prised approximately  50  percent  of  total  exports.    The   remainder  was  shipped 
under  grants  (Section  ^-16  donations  and  disaster  relief)  and  barter. 

Over  half  of  the  exports  went  to  3  countries  —  India  (21  percent), 
Indonesia  (l6  percent),  and  Cuba  (15  percent).    Other  principal  countries 
were  Peru,  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    The  high 
level  gained  in  exports  to  Europe  and  Africa  in  1958-59  was  maintained. 
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RICE  l/i    United  States  exports  to  specified  countries,  July  I960, 

with  comparisons 


August-July 


July 


Country  of  destination 


# 

1956-t>7: 

1957-58: 

1958-59 

■ 

1959-59 

1959 

i 

t  I960 

r 

1,000  i 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

o 

cwt. 

CWt*  ! 

cut. 

cvrt. 

cut. 

.  cut. 

c 

j  to  • 

28?  : 

12 

:  12 

1 1  • 

6A 

:  4 

2 

33  s 

24  ' 

25  ! 

52 

6  i 

2/ 

4,054  : 

4,246  i 

4,113  s 

3,101 

!  ■     268  ! 

186 

29  : 

68 

24 

!  11 

s          0  :  1 

9  ! 

2/ 

22  i 

269 

15  ' 

56 

: 

42  : 

54 

t  63 

:  82 

7 

!  10 

112  : 

88  • 

4 

:  10 

1 

1 

176 

44  ' 

0 

:  0 

!  0 

0 

• 

0  : 

2/ 

23 

:  95 

:  20 

10 

o 

2/ 

980  • 

5  ! 

700 

:  1 

»  2/ 

40 

2 

!  67 

:  163 

:          0  :  3 

127 

:  85 

:       192  :  37  199 

30 

3 

5,895  • 

4,835 

5,029 

364 

284 

686 

:  76 

315 

i  341 

!  9 

!  16 

• 

20  i 

30 

1,116 

678 

!  101 

!  40 

50  ' 

14  : 

350 

575 

!  44 

:  67 

16 

:  12 

34 

58  s  2/ 

:  6 

58  • 

32  • 

26 

39 

!  0 

!  5 

0 

34 

444 

505 

!  27 

i  58 

o 

40 

29 

:  87 

71 

!  3 

!  5 

870 

227 

2,372 

2,267 

i  184 

0 

331 

.  1,078 

904 

1 

!  0 

!  0 

4,376 

0 

0 

•  4,413 

!  0 

587 

5,424 

753 

:  116 

-  3,347 

i  27 

!  3 

0 

5 

:  24 

:  361 

:  3 

:  6 

7 

1 

i  93 

:  94 

!  24 

i  0 

• 

2,746 

242 

:  0 

0 

:  0 

:  0 

2 

2 

199 

394  t  0 

!  101 

4,372 

.    3,453  s    1,169  :  173 

148  ' 

0 

20 

554 

:  1,140 

'  2/ 

!  0 

!  2/ 

98 

151 

:      114  ' 

89 

!  12 

:  4 

22 

:  126 

!  189 

:  142 

!  1 

!  4 

218 

0 

i  115 

0 

:  0 

0 

118 

6 

:         6  t  133 

0 

:  0 

17,403 

:  5,624 

■  4,243 

:  10,050 

21? 

705 

0 

5 

489 

447 

489 

1 

0 

0 

!  526 

i  88 

0 

0 

s  3 

32 

177  ■ 

5 

:  40 

• 

2^8 

270 

377  ' 

422 

s        54  J  43 

15  :  4 

:  50 

307 

!  13 

:  21 

4 

:  11 

93 

129 

4  : 

8 

267 

-293 

:    1,567  . 

1,526  : 

653 

113 

47 

52 

!         50  :        64  :          6  : 

4 

207 

:  145 

:  0 

0 

0 

i  0 

• 

2,036 

683 

!  651 

1.634  :         19  : 

226 

5/  301 

17 

22 

7 

1 

0 

26,150 

12,936 

13,740 

20,577 

1,442  s 

1.529 

Western  Hemisphere: 

Canada   

Bahamas  .  


Cuba  

Guatemala 
Mexico  ... 


Bolivia   

Chile   

Peru  

Venzuela   

Other  countries  ... 

Total   

Europe: 

B elg ium -Luxembourg 

Germany,  West   

Netherlands  ....... 

Sweden   

Switzerland  ....... 

United  Kingdom  . . . , 
Other  countries  ... 
Total   


Asia: 

Ceylon  

India   

Indonesia   

Iran  „  

Israel  

Korea,  Republic  of  .... 
Nansei  &  Nanpo  Islands 

Pakistan   

Philippines  

Saudi  Arabia  „  


Turkey   

Other  countries 
Total   


Africa: 

Egypt   

French  West  Africa 


Liberia   

Union  of  South  Africa 
Other  countries   

Total   


Oceania 


Section  416  donations 


World 


1/  Includes  small  quantity  of  rough  rice  in  milled  equivalent.     2/  Less 
than  500  cut.    2/  Includes  63,000  bags  to  Argentina,    ij  Programed  by  ICA  and 
shipped  by  the  Army.    5/  Includes  288,000  bags  not  included  in  Census  figures. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted. 
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U.S.  GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEED  EXPORTS 
HIGHER  THAN  A  YEAR  AGO 

Grass  and  legume  seed  exports  of  ^,502,000  pounds  in  July  more  than 
tripled  the  amount  exported  in  July  1959>  when  only  1,387*000  pounds  were 
exported.    Large  shipments  of  "other"  clovers  and  "other"  grasses  to  France 
and  Italy  accounted  for  the  increase. 

The  bulk  of  the  remainder  vent  to  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  Canada. 

GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEEDS:    U.S.  exports,  July  1959  and  i960 


July 


Kind  01  oeed                 .          lq5Q  . 

I960 

:           1,000  : 
:          pounds  : 

Alfalfa ,  uncertified  •  :  36^- 

1,000 
pounds 
:  27 
•  55 

82 

• 

i  Ik 
:  kk 
'  2,09h 
'  lk6 
>  280 
:  87 
27 

:  28 

:  163 
:  1,537 

%502 

U.S.  EXPORTS  MORE  GRAIN  SORGHUMS 
BUT  LESS  CORN,  OTHER  COARSE  GRAINS 


U.S.  exports  of  grain  sorghums  during  July  i960  totaled  2^6,000  metric 
tons,  compared  with  206,000  in  July  a  year  earlier,  up  more  than  19  percent 
Corn  exports  were  U03,000  tons,  compared  with  571,000  a  year  earlier,  down 
29  percent.    Oats  were  78  percent  below  the  132,000  tons  exported  in  July 
1959.    Barley  exports  at  12^,000  tons  were  less  than  half  of  those  the 
preceding  year.    Total  coarse  grain  exports  at  803,000  tons  were  only  66 
percent  of  the  total  1.2  million  tons  last  year. 
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COARSE  GRAINS:    U.S.  exports  to  principal  countries,  July  1959  and  July  I960 


• 
• 

Country  of  destination      :  Corn  ]J 

• 
• 

1  Grain 

:  Oats 

:  Barley 

! sorghums 

Total 

■ 

• 

:  Metric 

:  Metric 

i  Metric 

!  Metric 

!  Metric 

:  tons 

:  tons 

:  tons 

!  tons 

tons 

July  1959:  : 

Canada  ' 

Austria  : 

Belgium-Luxembourg  : 

Denmark  . : 

France  .: 

Germany,  West  .: 

Ireland  : 

Italy  : 

Netherlands   : 

Norway  : 

Poland  : 

Spain  : 

Sweden  ..: 

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  : 

Other  Europe  : 

Egypt  : 

India  ; 

Israel  : 

Japan  : 

All  others  : 

Total  :" 

• 
• 

July  I960:  : 

Canada  : 

Austria  : 

Belgium-Luxembourg  : 

Denmark  .................: 

France  : 

Germany,  West  : 

Ireland  : 

Italy  : 

Netherlands  

Norway  . : 

Poland   • 

Spain  • 

Sweden  

Switzerland   : 

United  Kingdom  : 

Other  Eurooe   : 

Egypt  • 

India  0; 

Israel  • 

Japan  • 

All  others   . : 


77,194 
47,117 
30,948 
5,359 
10,533 
28,075 
14,934 
14,531 

139,2a 

2,667 

3,404 
1,267 
254 
125,559 


6,416 
10,693 
41,001 
11,598 


5,364 

40,938 
508 
3,785 
58,923 


17,072  : 
5,505 


570,791 


55,689 
^3,238 

24,591 
1,207 

24,492 

5,334 
168 
50,629 


13 

69,453 
7 

22,402 
21,662 
9,553 
35,874 
29,075 


Tot&l    403,387 


368 


132,464 


3,235 
25,039 

406 


222 


4,048 
4,727 
32,945 

50, 416 
13,792 

38,827 
711 
68,072 

11,844 

203 
58,812 

51 


10,660 
8,483 


303,591 


4,344 
3,282 
5,182 

34,231 
1,524 

26,027 


16,936 
679 
2,083 
508 
298 


29,085 


28,902  :  124,179 


27 
—  : 

89,079 
508 

9,019 
46,852 

7,366 
33,218 

9,820 
9,634 


205,523 


660 

54,853 
9,848 

26,462 


81,975 
1,600 


5,817 
1,056 
61,526 


934 
1,308 


77,221 
51,165 

124,754 
44,176 

10,533 
128,448 
29,234 
18,316 

283,843 
3,378 
68,072 
15,248 

25,705 
5,762 
217,789 
52 

6,416 
20,513 
51,661 
30,083 


1,212,369 


246,039 


56,349 
57,582 
82,726 
16,C37 

88,420 
6,858 
168 
183,670 
1,600 

16,936 
6,509 
3,545 
131,487 
305 
22,402 
21,662 
10,487 
35,874 
59,690 


802,507 


1/  Includes  seed  corn,  except  sweet,  and  exports  for  relief. 
Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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The  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  main  markets  for  corn  in 
July  1959*  took  substantially  less  in  July  of  this  year,  but  more  grain 
sorghums.    Sales  of  sorghums  to  Denmark  and  West  Germany  were  also  substan- 
tially larger,  but  those  to  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  Israel  were  considerably 
down.    There  was  a  gain  of  6,000  tons  of  corn  to  Austria,  while  there  were 
decreases  in  shipments  to  most  other  European  countries.    Exports  to 
Egypt  were  22,i+02  tons  compared  to  none  the  year  before. 

Most    of    the    oats   went  to  West  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  which 
decreased  their  imports  by  38*000  and  3*+>000  tons,  respectively.  Denmark, 
Italy,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland  took  sizeable  quantities  in  July  1959;  but 
none  in  July  i960.    Less  barley  was  sold  to  Denmark,  West  Germany,  Ireland, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    No  barley  went  to  Poland  and 
Japan  in  July  i960,  compared  with  68,000  and  11,000  tons,  respectively,  in 
July  1959. 

Indications  are  that  total  coarse  grain  exports  will  continue  below 
U.S.  year's  level  during  the  next  few  months. 

CANADIAN  FLOUR  EXPORTS  UP; 
WHEAT  EXPORTS  DOWN 

Canadian  flour  exports  during  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year  totaled 
3.6  million  bushels,  slightly  above  July  1959*    Wheat  exports  were  1U.7  mil- 
lion bushels,  about  1  percent  below  last  year.    Wheat  and  flour  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  in 
July  I960. 

As  usual,  the  United  Kingdom  took  about  30  percent  of  the  flour  or 
1,1  million  bushels  in  July,  which  was  a  little  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Most  of  the  increase  was  in  exports  to  Chile,  and  to  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  other  Far  Eastern  countries. 

About  30  percent  of  the  wheat  was  exported  to  Japan  (^.9  million  bushels, 
compared  with  3*7  million).    Slight  gains  were  also  made  in  shipments  to 
Ecuador,  France,  and  the  Philippines,  but  were  more  than  offset  by  reductions 
in  exports  to  Peru,  West  Germany,  India,  and  Pakistan. 

Currently,  the  Canadian  prospects  for  larger  exports  in  the  next  few 
months  seem  brighter.  The  first  official  forecast  indicates  that  the  i960 
production  will  be  well-above  the  1959  crops,  and  exportable  supplies  will 
be  increased. 

Wheat  and  flour  exports  during  the  Canadian  marketing  year  just  ended 
(August-July  1959-60)  totaled  278  million  bushels,  compared  with  295  million 
in  1958-59>  down  about  6  percent. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:    Canadian  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

July  1959  and  July  I960 


s  July  1959  J  July  I960  

Country  of  :::::: 
destination  s  ^e&t    :Flour  l/1    Total  *  Wheat    :Flour  l/:  Total 


•  ••••• 

:  1,000  :    1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

:  bushels:  bushels:  bushels:  bushels:  bushels:  bushels 

Western  Hemisphere:       :  :              :  :  : 

British  West  Indies    :  —     :       380  :  380  :  —     :  461  :  461 

Central  America  :  33  :       117  :  150  :  15  :  166  :  181 

Chile  :  —     :        16  :  16  :  —     :  520  :  520 

Ecuador  :  —     •      —     :  —  392  :  2/     :  392 

Peru  :  455  :          1  :  4-56  :  --     :  1  :  1 

Venezuela  :  436  :       2/    :  436  :  5H  :  —     :  514 

Others   81  :       300  :  381  :  152  :  204  :  356 

Total   :  1,005  :       814  :  1,819  :  1,073  *•  1,352  :  2,425 


Europe:  :::::: 

Belgium-Luxembourg  ..:  651  *  —     :  651  :  571  :        16  :  587 

France  :  18  :  —     :  18  :  588  :      —     :  588 

Germany,  West  :  1,675  :  —     :  1,675  :  946  :      —     :  946 

Norway   :  —  :  —     :  —     :  541  *      —     •  541 

Switzerland   582  :  —     :  582  :  185  :      —     :  185 

United  Kingdom  :  3,610  :  1,196  :  4,806  :  3,526  :    1,090  :  4,616 

Others   :  521  :  24  :  545  :       474   6  :  480 

Total  :  7,057  ;  1,220  :  8,277  :  6,831  :    1,112  :  7,943 


Asia:  :::::: 

Ceylon  :  —  :  772  :  772  :  —  :  —     :  — 

India  :  1,823  :  —  :  1,823  :  —  :  —     «  — 

Israel  :  517  :  —  :  517  :  513  :  —     :  513 

Japan  :  3,731  :  113  :  3,844  :  4,917  :  205  :  5,122 

Pakistan  :  982  :  —  :  982  :  —  :  —  : 

Philippines  :  75  :  86  :  161  :  83  :  384  :  467 

Others  :  118  :  169  :  287  :  76  :  191  :  267 

Total   :  7,246  :  1,140  :  8,386  :  5,589  ?  780  :  6,369 


Africa:  :::::: 

Union  of  South  Africa:       732  :      —     :       732  :    1,065  :      —     :  1,065 

Otners   :        61  :       353  :       414  :        31  :       374  :  405 

Total   :       793  :       353  :    1,146  :    1,096  :       374  \  1,470 


Oceania  :      —      :  2:  2:    :    :  — 

Unspecified  2/  :       204  '      —     t       204  :         71  :      —     :  71 

World  total  :  16,305  :    3,529  :  19,834  :  14, 660  :    3,618  :  18,278 


1/  Grain  equivalent.  2/  Less  than  500  bushels.  2/  Includes  seed  wheat. 
Source:    Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
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MALAYA  SEEKS 
RICE  IMPORTS 

Confronted  with  a  shortage  of  lower-grade  rice  in  the  usual  countries 
of  supply,  Malaya  is  now  looking  for  rice  from  other  sources.  Commercial 
stocks  are  ample  for  present  consumption,  but  normal  import  requirements 
averaging  nearly  600,000  metric  tons  in  recent  years  will  be  needed  this 
year. 

The  bulk  of  the  current  stocks  is  from  the  record  1959-60  harvest 
completed  last  April.    Imports  in  .calendar  year  1959  >  a"t  535>000  tons,  were 
the  lowest  in  5  years. 


RICE:    Malaya  imports,  January -May  i960,  with  comparisons 


•  1 

•  * 

January-May  l/ 

Country  of  origin 

:  1956  ; 

;  1957  : 

1958  ; 

1959  ; 

«  < 

•  < 
• 

1959  : 

i960 

•  * 

e  1 

:  1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:  metric 

!  metric 

metric : 

metric : 

metric 

i  metric 

:  tons 

• 

:    tons  ■ 

tons 

:  tons 

tons  : 

tons 

• 

1  Qk 

:  1^5 

:  ilk 

i  32 

!  2h 

0 

.  16 

:  95 

:  16 

:  2 

:  5 

11 

26 

:  25 

:  15 

:  5 

:  26 

,  •  1+21 

:  375 

:  389 

:  123 

:  167 

.  9 

:  2/ 

;  1 

:  1 

:  2/ 

!  0 

• 

600  ; 

■6hl  -i 

•    535  : 

162  : 

222 

l/    Preliminary.    2/    Less  than  500  tons. 


Department  of  Statistics. 

From  January  through  May  i960  -  the  latest  period  for  which  data 
by  origin  are  available  -  total  imports  increased  37  percent.     Imports  from 
Thailand  were  up  and  those  from  Communist  China  were  sharply  above  those 
of  January-May  1959.     Imports  from  Burma  declined  8,000  tons. 

According  to  the  trade,  supplies  are  tight  in  Asia's  normal  sources. 
Thailand    still  has  fair  supplies  of  high-grade  rice.    The  reduced  avail- 
ability of  lower  grades  is  attributed  to  a  smaller  carryover  at  the  begin- 
ning of  i960  than  was  expected  and  to  delayed  planting  of  the  196O-6I 
crop  which  is  causing  farmers  to  withhold  stocks. 

Substantial  quantities  will  not  again  be  available  from  Burma  until 
the  new  crop  begins  to  be  marketed  in  November  or  December.     Communist  China 
is  not  meeting  its  earlier  commitments.    Several  thousand  tons,  now  overdue, 
have  not  yet  arrived  in  Malaya.    Lack  of  shipping  was  given  as  the  reason, 
and  no  new  offers  have  been  made. 
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Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  having  exhausted  their  export  supplies,  are 
restricting  exports.    Malaya  is  therefore  interested  in  procuring  U.S.  rice. 
Some  orders       reported  conservatively  at  10,000  tons  to  date       are  being 
placed  for  delivery  over  a  period  of  months. 

U.  S.  COTTON  IMPORTS 
UP  IN  1959-60 

U.S.  imports  of  cotton  for  consumption  amounted  to  1^5*000  bales  (500 
pounds  gross)  during  the  1959-60  season  ( August -July) .    This  was  an  in- 
crease of  6  percent  from  1958-59  imports  of  137>000  bales. 

COTTON:    U.  S.  imports  by  country  of  origin,  averages  1935-39 

and  1950-5^,  annual  1956-59 


(Bales  of  5QQ  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 


Average 


'.1935-39 


1950-5^ 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


:  1,000 


Aden  : 

Brazil,  : 

China,  Mainland  2/..: 

India  : 

Mexico  : 

Pakistan  

Peru  : 

Sudan  : 

United  Arab  Rep.  : 

(Egypt)  : 

U.S.S.R  : 

Other  countries  : 


bales 

0 
3 
25 
3/  67 
23 


3/ 

y 


1 

63 
2 
1 


1,000 

bales 
0 

1/ 

0 

29 

15 
8 

13 
2 


y 


83 


1,000 

bales 

0 
2 
0 
k 
22 
16 
8 
3 

82 
0 


1,000 
bales 

0 
1 
0 
8 
7^ 
13 
Ik 


y 


30 
0 
1 


1,000 

bales 

1 
1 

0 

7 

33 

9 

26 
1 

58 
1 
0 


Total  5/  :  185 


6/  137 


1,000 

bales 

0 
1 

0 
8 

38 
13 
15 
1 

67 
0 
2 


lh5 


1/    Less  than  500  bales.    2/    Includes  Taiwan  (Formosa)  prior  to  January  1. 
1953.    3/    Pakistan  included  with  India  prior  to  partition  in  19^7.  k/ 
Included  with  Egypt  prior  to  19^2.     5/  Includes  small  quantities  which  are 
reexported  each  year.     6/    Includes  the  equivalent  of  ^7,132  bales 
(500  lb.  gr.  wt.)  of  Egyptian  cotton  released  from  the  national  stockpile 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  and  entered  under  the  import  quota  on  July  31, 
1957. 


Bureau  of  the  Census. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Imports  in  July  were  1,000  bales,  compared  with  2,000  bales  in  June, 
and  1,000  in  July  1959 •    Most  of  the  July  i960  imports  consisted  of  short 
harsh  cotton,  not  subject  to  quota. 

The  U.  S.  import  quota  for  long  staple  cotton  (l-l/8  inches  or  more) 
for  the  current  quota  year,  beginning  August  1,  i960,  was  substantially 
filled  on  the  opening  day. 

This  global  quota  which  allows  imports  of  h^}6%,h20  pounds  (equivalent 
to  95 > 118  hales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight)  is  subdivided  into  3  categories, 
largely  on  the  basis  of  staple  length,  as  follows:    (l)  extra  long  staple, 
1-3/8  inches  or  more,  39*590,778  pounds  (82,1+81  bales);  (2)  ordinary  long 
staple,  l-l/8  inches  to  but  not  including  I-3/8  inches,  1+,565,6H2  pounds 
(9>512  bales);  and  (3)  "Tanguis"  which  is  a  harsh  or  rough  cotton  stapling 
1-5/32  inches  to  but  not  including  1-3/8  inches,  1,500,000  pounds  (3,125 
bales ) . 

U.S.  COTTON  LINTERS  IMPORTS 
DOWN  SLIGHTLY  IN  1959-60 

U.  S.  imports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  felting  qualities,  during  the 
1959-60  season  (August- July)  totaled  l8U,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross) — up 
2  percent  from  imports  of  l8l,000  bales  during  the  previous  season. 

Linters  imports  during  July  amounted  to  13,000  bales,  compared  with 
12,000  bales  in  June,  and  1^,000  in  July  1959. 

Principal  sources  of  the  1959-60  imports,  with  comparable  1958-59 
figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Mexico  102,000  bales  (138,000);  U.S.S.R. 
35,000  (23,000);  Brazil  11,000  (336);  El  Salvador  10,000  (8,000); 
Nicaragua  6,000  (U,000);  Guatemala  5,000  (3,000);  Belgium  U,000  (2,000); 
and  Turkey  3*000  (0) . 

GAMBIA'S  COMMERCIAL  PEANUT 
CROP  SMALLEST  IN  DECADE 

Peanut  purchases  from  Gambia's  1959-60  peanut  crop  at  55,000  long  tons, 
unshelled  basis,  were  the  smallest  in  a  decade,  according  to  the  Gambia 
Oilseeds  Marketing  Board. 

This  was  a  disappointing  trade  season  in  Gambia  for  several  reasons, 
namely:    (l)  The  crop  was  below  expectations;  (2)  because  the  price  to  the 
Gambian  peanut  producer  was  lower  than  the  price  to  the  producer  in  Senegal, 
not  only  were  no  peanuts  smaggied  from  Senegal  to  Gambia  as  in  the  past, 
but  some  quantities  reportedly  went  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  Gambia 
to  Senegal;  (3)  the  output  of  oil  from  domestic  peanuts  was  unusually  low; 
and  (k)  handling  costs  had  increased  more  than  expected 
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PEANUTS  (UNSHELLED):    Gambia's  commercial  production, 
distribution  and  producer  prices,  average 
1950/51-195 annual  1955/56-1959/60 


Marketing 
Year 


Total 
commercial 
crop 


Quantity 
sold 


Reserved 
for 
seed 


Price  to  producer 


Average : 
1950/51- 
195V55 
1955/56.. 

1956/57.. 
1957/58.. 

1958/59.. 
1959/60.. 


Long  tons 


63,960 

62,779 
77,698 

97,391 
6^,361 

55,,n*+ 


Long  tons 


57,603 
56,563 
72,938 

93,716 
61,538 
52,800 


Long  tons 


6,357 
6,216 

^,760 

3,675 
2,823 


L  -  s  -  d 


33-0-0 
25-10-0 
31-0-0 
27-0-0 
22-5-6 
2^-6-0 


Equivalent 
U.S.  cents 
per  pound  l/ 


k.l 
3.2 
3.9 

2.8 
3^0_ 


l/  The  current  official  rate  of  exchange  for  the  British  West  African 
Pound  is  t  1  =$2.80. 

Gambia  Oilseeds  Marketing  Board. 

YUGOSLAVIA'S  SOYBEAN,  PAPESEED 
PRODUCTION  UP;  SUNFLOWER  SEED  DOWN 

Yugoslavia's  i960  soybean  harvest  is  expected  to  be  almost  three-fourths 
larger  than  the  1959  outturn.  Rapeseed  production  is  up  over  10  percent,  but 
sunflower  seed  output  is  one-fourth  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  harvested  acreage  of  both  soybeans  and  rapeseed  was  larger  than  in 
1959,  but  sunflower  acreage  declined  sharply.    Record  yields  per  acre  are 
expected  for  soybeans  and  sunflower  seed. 

OILSEED  CROPS:    Yugoslavia's  acreage,  yield  per  acre 
and  production,  annual  1958  and  1959  and  forecast  i960 


Crop 


Sunflower  seed . 

Soybeans  

Rapeseed  


Harvested  area 


1958 


1,000 
acres 


182 
20 
22 


1959 


1,000 
acres 


213 
25 
17 


Fore- 
cast 
1Q60 


1,000 
acres 


185 
kk 
21 


Yield  per  acre 


1958 


Pounds 


965 
766 
706 


1959 


Pounds 


1,180 
9ko 


Fore- 
cast 


Pounds 


1,190 
1,^87 
892 


Production 


1958 


1,000 
short 
tons 


1/8 


1959 


1,000 
short 
tons 


126 
1/19 


Fore- 
cast 
I960 


1,000 
short 
tons 


110 
1/  33 


V  Equivalent  in  1,000  bushels:  1958  -  257  ^  1 959^~mf  and  i960  -  1,102. 
1958-59,  official;  i960,  unofficial  forecast. 
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PHILIPPINE  COPRA  EXPORTS  IN  AUGUST 
HIGHEST  SINCE  OCTOBER  1959 

Philippine  copra  exports  of  86 ,240  long  tons  in  August  were  the  highest  monthly  shipment  since 
October  1959  when  86,653  tons  were  shipped.    Larger  exports  to  Europe  were  a  major  factor  in  the  increase. 
January-August  copra  shipments  were  up  50  percent  from  those  of  last  year.    Coconut  oil  exports  in  August 
were  7,769  long  tons,  up  6  percent  from  August  1959*    January-August  coconut  oil  shipments  were  off  one- 
fourth  from  the  comparable  period  last  year.    Philippine  copra  and  coconut  oil  exports  in  January-August 
totaled  363,963  long  tons,  oil  basis,  an  increase  of  40  percent  from  the  comparable  period  of  1959. 
Desiccated  coconut  exports  in  August  were  5>88l  short  tons  against  6,283  tons  in  August  1959 .  January- 
August  shipments  were  37,5*7  short  tons,  up  12  percent  from  those  of  last  year.    The  copra  export  price 
in  mid-September  was  $152.00  per  long  ton,  f .o.b.  Philippine  ports.    Local  buying  prices  were  reported 

at  33*50  to  34.50  pesos  per  100  kilos  resecada  Manila  and  33. 00  to  36. 00  pesos  in  producing  areas. 


COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL:    Philippine  Republic,  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
August  and  January-August  1959  and  i960 


Country  of  destination 

:  August 

January-August 

•    1959  1/ 

:      XyOO  1/ 

s     1^59  1/ 

i  c\C-,r\   1  / 

COPRA 

°    Long  tons 
:  — —2  

'    Long  tons 

!    Long  tons 

\    Long  tons 

■  or  1« 

■  ^?,-Oj 

>             -LU  3,  *+u  3 

Pfll  788 

:  (25,133) 

:  (183,*63) 

:  (201,788) 

:  hoi 

183, 864 

201,78b 

South  America: 

♦ 

:  3,250 

:  17,800 

:  1,000 

:  11,913 

:  23,*52 

3,250 

*,25Q 

15,163 

41,252 

Europe : 

1.500 

:  3.750 

:  10,990 

:  9,100 



;  500 

:  5,000 

2*, 330 

:           16, 500 

500 

1,000 

:  3,500 

3*, 557 

89,37* 

:  156,307 

1,000 

3,500 

i  7,000 

3,500 

2,000 

5,500 

:  15,750 

13,800 

379 

3/  66,800 

56,857 

1*0,573 

r 

Asia: 

\  l,*92 

;  1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

2,492 

- 

3*1,100 

52*, 239 

COCONUT  OIL 

• 

North  America: 

7,769  : 

38,398 

33,692 

(525)  : 

(35,707) 

(24,677) 

(285)  , 

(7,2*4)  ; 

(2,691) 

(9,015) 

7, 31*  1 

7,7&9  • 

38,398 

33,692 

Europe : 

5,814 

5^14  : 

7,31*  i 

7,769  : 

44,212  : 

33,692 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  West  Germany,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy,  France,  or  Belgium. 
3/  Includes  11,300  tons  to  "Europe  unspecified." 


Philippine  Trade  Sources 
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JAPAN'S  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTION  DOM 

Japan's  i960  soybean  crop  is  preliminarily  forecast  at  ^35,1*00  short 
tons,  a  decline  of  7  percent  from  the  i+69,800  tons  produced  in  1959' 

The  area  planted  to  soybeans  is  estimated  at  780,800  acres,  also  a 
decline  of  7  percent  from  the  previous  crop's  acreage  hut  accentuating  the 
downtrend  in  acreage  evident  in  recent  years.    The  drop  in  acreage,  re- 
portedly, came  as  a  result  of  Japanese  farmers'  expectations  of  unfavorable 
competition  from  imported  soybeans  which,  according  to  rumors,  would  be 
liberalized  effective  some  time  in  i960  or  1961. 

Crop  conditions  were  reported  about  normal.    In  Hokkaido,  the  main 
soybean  growing  area,  the  early  stage  of  growth  was  retarded  due  to 
below-normal  temperatures  and  sunshine  in  mid-May  through  the  early  part 
of  June,  but  the  crop  recovered  thereafter  when  the  weather  turned  favorable. 
In  other  parts  of  Japan,  the  crop's  development  was  checked  somewhat  by 
drought . 

SOYBEANS:     Japan,  acreage,  yield  and  production, 
calendar  years  1951-1960  l/ 


Year 

Acreage 

Yield 
per  acre 

Production 

1,000  acres 

Pounds 

1,000 

1951  

1952  

1953  

195^  

1955  

1,0^2.8 
1,012.9 

:  1,0^1.5 
1,062.3 

•  951.8 

1,003  : 
!        1A35  : 
909  : 
:          780  ' 
:       1,171*  : 

short  tons 
522.9 
57^.8 
V73.3 
klk.5 
559.0 

1956  

1957  

1958  

1959  

i960  2/. 

:  91*7.1* 

898.7 
:  856.2 

:  836.7 
:  780.8 

:  1,060 
:  l,12l* 

1,007  : 
:       1,123  ' 
1,115 

502.1 
505.1* 
1*31.2 
:  1*69.8 
1*35.1* 

l/    Harvest  period  August -October. 

Japanese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

JAPAN'S  MARGARINE  AND  SHORTENING  OUTPUT  INCREASES 

Japan's  production  of  shortening  continued  upward  in  the  first  half  of 
i960  and  reached  22,528  metric  tons,  nearly  13  percent  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1959.    Margarine  output,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
only  5  percent  and  reached  19,591  tons  in  the  January-June  i960  period. 
Production  of  both  household  and  bakery  margarine  was  up  in  the  first  half 
of  i960. 
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Shortening  production  reached  a  record  high  of  ^1,523  tons  in  1959  while 
margarine  output  last  year  totaled  39*809  tons,  somewhat  less  than  the  record 
i+5,910  tons  produced  in  195^  • 


MARGARINE  AND  SHORTENING :    Japan,  production,  annual  1951-59, 

January-June  1959-60 


Year 

e 
• 

• 

Margarine 

Shortening 

• 

Household 

• 

!  Bakery 

Total  ! 

: Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons  : 

Metric  tons 

• 

s  15,786 

.      21,829  i 

1,50^ 

....:  5,620 

•  19,999 

.      25,619  . 

3,575 

1953  

5,687 

:  22,361 

28,0^8  . 

11,^-39 

195^  

 :  10,k2k 

:  35,^86 

^5,910  | 

15,^ 

1955  

8,517 

:     36,710  ■ 

•     ^5,227  . 

20,^-08 

• 

•  30,133 

37,56^1- 

23,0^8 

9,^ 

:  30,261 

39,735  : 

30,791 

.  28,606 

38,681  : 

35,99^ 

 :  11,869 

• 

27,9^0 

39,809  . 

in,  523 

January- June : 

• 
• 

1959  

5,5^9  ' 

13,018 

18,567  : 

19,95^ 

13,093 

19,591  : 

22,528 

Japanese  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Japan  Margarine  and 
Shortening  Manufacturer's  Association. 


LATE  NEWS 


JAPAN  TO  AUTHORIZE 
BUTTER  IMPORTS 

Japan's  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry  is    issuing  exchange 
allocations  of  $830,000  for  the  importation  of  900  metric  tons (about  2  million 
pounds)  of  butter,  which  must  arrive  at  Japanese  ports  before  October  30.  The 
butter  must:     (l)  be  shipped  in  adequate  cases  or  boxes,   (2)  contain  adequate 
salt,   (3)  meet  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  specifications,  that  is, 
90  score  or  better,   (k)  have  inspection  certificate  of  exporting  country 
issued  less  than  one  month  prior  to  shipment,   (5)  be  free  of  colitis  germs 
and  must  have  mold  or  yeast  count  of  100  or  less  per  gram.     Inquires  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry,  Tokyo. 
Further  information  is  also  available  from  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache, 
U.  S.  Embassy,  Tokyo. 
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